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Bis Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 





character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal! will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit 


























In Canadian restaurants, 


the trade mark of cleanliness eStats 





Cleanliness, yes! And beauty, too. Nickel-containing stainless 


steel protects the food you eat...and makes the restaurants you 


eat in more attractive. 

Nickel-containing stainless steel resists corrosion from the organic 
compounds present in foods. It is easy to clean...and it has a 
rich silvery lustre that stays bright and beautiful for years. No 
wonder so many modern Canadian restaurants use stainless steel 
equipment. 

Nickel helps give stainless steel its lasting beauty and its excep- 
tional resistance to rust and corrosion. Another example of 


quality Canadian products made from quality Inco Nickel. 


lourful 32-page illustrated booklet “The Exciting Story of Nickel.” 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL A 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED NC, 


SS YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


Write for free copy of « 


QUALITY 
CANADIAN 

_ PRODUCTS 

| + MADE FROM 

P QUALITY 
\— > INCO NICKEL 























Nickel-containing stainless steel coffee urns are good-looking, 
easy to clean and resistant to corrosion. 














Nickel-containing stainless steel is used in commercial dish- 


washing machines to withstand corrosive detergents. 





Milk dispensers and refrigerators made of nickel-containing 


Stainless steel, inside and out, protect the purity of foods 








Kitchens of modern restaurants use nickel-containing stainless 
steel soup kettles, pots, pans, sinks and counter tops 












DO IT NOW | 


| 


with a 


HOME IMPROVEMENT LOAN 


available through your bank 





under the National Housing Act 
for the following: 


Alterations or repairs to an exterior or an interior of a home, including the 
addition of one or more rooms, storeys or family housing units; also a garage or 





outbuilding; and demolition or moving of buildings; 


Also the purchase, installation, repair or improvement of heating systems; of 
electric light and power systems, and plumbing; of built-in cooking, and refrigera- 
tion, and garbage disposal equipment; septic tanks and connections to public 


sewers; of storm doors and windows, screens and awnings; 
Also painting, paper hanging and general decorating including an over-all floor 
covering; the sinking, or improvement of wells and all types of water supply 


systems and other home improvements. 


MAXIMUM NHA HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS: 


$4,000 for a one-family dwelling, or $4,000 for the first unit of a duplex semi- 
detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit up to 
maximum of $8,500 for a four-unit dwelling. 


Repayment: Loans are repayable in For more details— I[nquire at your 
monthly installments, together with bank, and have the job done this winter 
interest, for periods up to ten years. when men and materials are available. 


Why Wait for Spring —Do it Now! 


Issued by Authority of Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 












Boxes of whitefish similar to this are 
opened by the Department of Fisheries’ Inspection 
Service. If the fish meets the required standards 
the box will be stamped “‘Inspected.”’ 


Why the Department is 
vigilant about fish 


Everyone concerned with the fishing 
industry wants it to grow larger and 
become more profitable. This is only pos- 
sible with top quality fish at all times, 
capable of competing successfully with 


other high quality foods. 


Inspection by the Department of 


Fisheries—an insistence on good quality 


ma 








DEPARTMENT OF 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
HON. J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER 


—aids the industry in giving consumers 
what they want, and so helps to sell more 
fish and fish products. 

In addition, educational work, scientific 
research, inspection of packing and 
processing plants, and many other oper- 
ations all combine to help the industry 


become more efficient. 


FISHERIES 


GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER 
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(St. Boniface, Man.) picks up pointers on high-grade beef 


This habit of seeki 


Right Steer” 


Manager of the Royal Bank’s Union Stock Yards Branc 





Banker Gets the 
This Roval Bank manager is learning about his customer's for a more informed banking service. 
business at first hand. Such visits won’t make him an expert information in the field is typical of Royal Bank managers 
dge of cattle. but they will give him a closer insight into the everywhere ...one reason why the Royal stands so high at home 
workings of the meat industry ... provide a better background and abroad and why it is Canada’s largest bank 
{ssets é rceed 4 billion dollars 
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This magazine is dedicated to the presentation in authentic and popular form. with extensive illus- 
trations, of the broad pattern of Canadian life and its industrial, physical, and cultural foundations. 
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The articles in this Journal are in- 
dexed in the International Index to 
Periodicals and in the Canadian 
Index. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Government of Canada and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. fourth edition, 195]. 


Address all communications regard- 
ing change of address, non-delivery of 
Journal, etc., to the publication office, 
1000 St. Antoine St., Montreal 3, Can- 
ada, giving old and new address. On 
all memberships, the expiry date will 
be printed on wrapper. This will con 
stitute a receipt for subscription 


Membership dues of The Royal Can- 
adian Geographical Society, which 
include postpaid delivery of the 
Journal, are $5.00 per year in any 
country, payable at par in Ottawa. All 
remittances should be sent to Head 


Office. 
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Canadian Coins 


by A. P. WILLIAMS 


Photographs courtesy of the Royal Canadian Mint, except where credited 


I. THE EARLY stages of society when 
the wants of mankind are confined to the bare 
necessities of life, barter may suffice for every 
purpose of exchange. But this is only possible 
in the very elementary stages and the first steps 
towards a more civilized way of life introduce 
a train of wants necessitating a more adaptable 
medium of commerce, something acceptable by 
common consent at a determinate value in ex- 
change for all other goods. 

Amongst the primitive people of Europe the 
obvious medium of exchange was their most 
valued possession their cattle. But the in- 
convenience of such a unit was manifest and 
the system fell into disuse, though it has left a 
permanent mark on our language in giving us 
the word “pecuniary” derived from the Latin 
word pecus meaning cattle. Gradually the use 
of precious metals, or objects of recognized local 
value amongst more primitive people, came to 
be adopted. In North America the medium of 
exchange was wampum; in parts of Africa, 
cowrie shells; and in the South Pacific Islands, 
scarlet feathers. More civilized people used 
gold and silver circulated by weight, but this 
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The Royal Canadian Mint was first established in Ottawa as a branch of the Royal Mint, London, in 1908. 
The administration was taken over by the Canadian Government in 1931. It is capable of producing 
100,000,000 coins annually. 





was soon found to be impracticable on account 
of the time required for the necessary weighing 
and assaying and the many facilities for fraudu- 
lency. To remedy this a method was evolved 
whereby the weight and purity of the metal 
could be ascertained by a stamp impressed 
upon it by the authority of the ruling power in 
the land. The privilege of coining money has 
been claimed by the executive power in every 
nation in order to make it legally current as a 
medium of commerce. 

When Caesar first landed in England he said 
that the Britons were using brass and iron as a 
medium of exchange but later it appears that 
coins were struck in gold, silver, and copper. 
During the periods of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Danish government there is reason to believe 
that only silver and brass coins were struck. 
After the Norman conquest brass seems to 
have been rejected by the Norman kings and 
silver became the only metal for coinage until 
gold was introduced into the mint by Henry III 
(1216-1272). It was a great inconvenience to 
poorer people that there were no coins of small 
enough value for their humble purchases till 














the reign of Edward I (1272-1307); no half- 
pennies or farthings are known of earlier date. 
It has been supposed by some authors that the 
coins were deeply indented to facilitate their 
division into smaller values but it is improbable 
that any ruler would strike coins in such man- 
ner as to ensure the destruction of a large part 
of them. Silver farthings were introduced and 
coined so long as the increased value of silver 
would permit, but their size became so di- 
minished that they were discontinued in the 
reign of Edward VI (1547-1553). 

In the following century James I allowed 
farthings of brass and copper to be struck but 
at a value so inferior to the rate at which they 
were issued that it was not thought fit to 
recognize them as legitimate and they soon fell 
into disuse. The first real copper money was 
coined by Charles II in 1665 but it does not 
appear that any such money passed into cur- 
rency till 1672. At the close of his reign he 
issued some tin coinage. The troubles in the 
reign of James II gave rise to the minting of 
substances still more intrinsically worthless, 
such as gun-metal and pewter, and they too 
fell into disuse on the king’s abdication in 1689. 

About this period the need for coinage was 
beginning to be felt in the new French colonies 
of North America. In 1670 Louis XIV ordered 





In the early eighteenth century the Spanish 
Government minted a large silver coin used 
in eastern Canada and the United States. 
The shortage of currency led the governor of 
Prince Edward Island to punch out the cen- 
tres which were passed as shillings. The 
outer rims had a value of five dollars. 

Public Archives of Canada 
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Effigy of Her Majesty 
used on all Canadian 
coins since the com- 
mencement of her 
reign. Imprinted on it 
is “Elizabeth II Dei 
Gratia Regina.” 





some five and fifteen sol pieces to be struck to 
supply the currency needs of his colonists. It is 
presumed that when the Sieur de Frontenac 
was appointed governor of New France in 1672 
he brought a supply of these coins with him 
for use amongst members of the rising colony. 
These coins, of course, were of no use for trade 
with the Indians who would barter their furs 
only for muskets and beads. In the period fol- 
lowing Frontenac’s regime such coins as old 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese pieces, were 
used for trade purposes. At one time during a 
shortage of the necessary metallic currency, 
playing cards were used for money. These cards 
were cut into quarters and then marked for 
various amounts. The portions were fully re- 
deemed when the necessary shipments of coin 
were received from France. 

Later on, copper coins of nine deniers were 


The silver fifteen sol piece was first issued 
by Louis XIV of France in 1670, and is one of 
the rarest of Canadian coins. 
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Playing cards were used 
by the early French set- 
tlers as money on ac- 
count of the scarcity of 
regular currency. Even 
portions of cards were 
accepted as current 
coin. Although they 
were first brought in as 
a temporary expedient, 
they remained in use for 
about seventy-five 
years. 

Public Archives of Canada 





issued in 1721 and 1722, but when the French 
regime ended in 1763 there is little evidence 
that the British did anything to supplement 
the currency question till shortly before the 
War of 1812, when it is believed that some coins 
or perhaps tokens were struck in Montreal; if 
so, these would be the first pieces actually 
minted in Canada. In 1815, Sir Isaac Coffin 
brought out coining equipment from Birming- 
ham and set up the machines in the Magdalen 
Islands where he struck a number of unofficial 
bronze coins for local use only. The idea was 
taken up by a great many merchants in Lower 
and Upper Canada who began issuing their 
private tokens for making change in trade. 
After 1836 many banks ordered copper coins 
from England, the Bank of Montreal even 
having a new issue produced with a view of 
their head-office building on it. 

The first gold coins to be struck in Canada 
were minted unofficially at New Westminster 
in the year 1862. The abundant quantities of 
gold being produced in British Columbia in 
1861 made imperative the establishment of a 
mint to strike gold coins in order to avoid loss 
and waste in transactions by means of gold 
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dust, and to avoid the necessity of using 
American gold coins secured from San Fran- 
cisco. After much persuasion the governor of 
the colony of British Columbia authorized an 
official to go to San Francisco to obtain the 
necessary machinery for minting twenty and 
ten dollar coins at the Assay Office in New 
Westminster and an engraver by the name of 
Albert Kuner was engaged to cut the dies. There 
is no record of the number of coins struck at 
New Westminster but it is believed to have 
been small, since, authority not being granted 
for the production of gold coins, minting was 
discontinued on instructions from the Colonial 
Office in England. The designs of the coins 
were quite simple and the description of them 
is as follows: 

“1. Obverse, a crown. Legend ‘Government 
of British Columbia.’ A rose in exergue beneath 
the crown, dividing the legend. Reverse, 
‘20 Dollars 1862’ in three lines within two 
wreaths of oak leaves and acorns, joined with 
ribbon. Beneath the ribbon, the words “Kuner 
fecit.” 

2. Similar in design, but smaller in size, ‘10° 


replacing *20.”” 








The first official coinage of Canada was au- 
thorized by the Statute of the Province of 
Canada, passed in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Toronto, 
1857, p. 52, Cap. XVIII; assented to on 10 June 
1857, it was an “Act to require accounts ren- 
dered to the Provincial Government to be so 
rendered in dollars and cents,” and reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas it will greatly facilitate the keep- 
ing and audit of the public accounts of the 
Province, that the same be kept in dollars and 
cents: Therefore, Her Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Coun- 
cil and Assembly of Canada, enacts as follows: 

I. All accounts to be rendered to the Pro- 
vincial Government or to any Public Officer or 
Department in this Province, by any Officer 
or Functionary, or by any party receiving aid 
from the Province, or otherwise accountable to 
the Government or Legislature thereof, shall 
be so rendered in dollars and cents; but any 
such accounts may have a second column con- 
taining sums in pounds, shillings and pence, 
equivalent to the sums so stated in dollars and 
cents, if the accountant shall prefer to render 
his account in that form. 

II. The shall take 
effect upon, from and after the Thirty-first day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and 


preceding enactment 


fifty-seven, and not before.” 

In 1858 the first subsidiary coins were re- 
ceived from England in 
twenty cents, ten cents, five cents and one 
cent. At Confederation of the Provinces into 
the Dominion of Canada this Act remained in 
effect and in 1870 the first silver coins after 
Confederation were received from the Royal 
Mint, London, in denominations of fifty cents, 


denominations of 


It was found that railway tickets were not prac- 
ticable among the Indians and workmen who 
travelled to work on the Lachine Canal. Tokens 
imported from Birmingham were therefore used. 
They were strung on a wire as they were collected 
by the conductor. 


Public Archives of Canada 
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twenty-five cents, ten cents and five cents; the 
twenty cent coin having been replaced by the 
twenty-five cent piece. The designs on the ob- 
verse of the fifty cent and twenty-five cent 
pieces showed the effigy of Queen Victoria, 
coroneted, facing left with the inscription 
“VICTORIA DEI GRATIA REGINA, CAN- 
ADA” below, and on the reverse the denomina- 
tion and year within an entwined wreath of 
maple leaves surmounted by a crown. The 
designs on the ten cent and five cent pieces 
were similar in all respects to the fifty cent and 
twenty-five cent pieces except that Her Majesty 
was laureated instead of coroneted. 

The first one cent bronze coins after Con- 
federation appeared in 1876, and were similar 
in design on the obverse to the silver pieces, 
but on the reverse the maple leaves were en- 
twined in serpentine fashion between two 
beaded circles. 

The bust and head of Edward VII, crowned 
and robed, facing right, appeared on the ob- 
verse of all coins in 1902, with the inscription 
“EDWARDVS VII DEI GRATIA REX IM- 
PERATOR, CANADA” below, within two 
beaded circles. Not until 1903 was the Imperial 
Crown of Edward VII, placed on the reverse, 
the Tudor crown of Queen Victoria’s reign 
continuing through 1902. 

Previous to 1908 all Canadian coins were 
struck in England by the Royal Mint or, under 
its supervision, by a private firm. Only silver 
and bronze were so coined, for though legal 
provision for the issue of Canadian gold coins 
had been made none had been struck, and the 
only coins of this metal in circulation were 
British United States gold 
pieces. The establishment by Canada of its own 


sovereigns and 


Mint had been a subject of discussion since 
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shortly after Confederation, and when, in the 
early years of the present century, definite 
steps were taken with that objective, re- 
sponsible members of the Government were of 
the opinion that it would be of advantage to 
the Dominion to be able to coin sovereigns, 
legal tender throughout the Empire and at 
that time still a general medium of international 
exchange. The sovereign may only be coined 
by the Royal Mint or a branch thereof, and it 
was finally decided that the Canadian Mint 
should be a branch of the Royal Mint, and it 
was so constituted by the Ottawa Mint Procla- 
mation, 1907, issued in London under the (Im- 
perial) Coinage Act, 1870, opening for business 
on 2 January 1908, directly under the ad- 
ministrative control of the Master of the Mint, 
an ex officio appointment held by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Deputy Master and 
staff were appointed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, provision 
for their salaries and pensions and for all con- 
tingent expenses of operating being made by a 
statutory annuity payable by the Dominion. 
The expectation that there would be a demand 
for sovereigns was not fulfilled, nor was there 
ever any evidence that Canadian gold coin was 
wanted in quantity, and in these circumstances 
it appeared to the Government to be more ad- 
vantageous to have complete administrative 
control of the Mint than to retain a privilege 
never exercised. Accordingly an Act was passed 
in 1931 establishing the Royal Canadian Mint 
as a branch of the Department of Finance, and 
this Act was brought into force on Ist Decem- 
ber 1931 under two Proclamations, one issued 
in London disestablishing the Ottawa Branch 
Mint, the other issued in Ottawa under the 
Dominion Act. The staff of the Mint passed 
from the Imperial to the Canadian Service, 
with due provision for their vested rights, and 
so far as transactions with the public are con- 
cerned this step in national development has 
made no difference. As a distinguishing feature 
all silver coins struck for Canada in London 
were struck “coin design’’, that is, when they 
were turned over, horizontally, from left to 
right, the opposite side appears upside down, 
whereas all coins struck here are “medal design”’, 
obverse and reverse in the upright position. 
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The first coins bearing the likeness of 
George V were struck in 1911, as authorized 
under the Canadian Currency Act, 1910; the 
description of the design appears as follows: 

“For the obverse impression, the effigy of 
His Majesty King George the Fifth, consisting 
of head and bust, wearing the Imperial Crown 
and Robe of State with the Collar of the 
Garter, and looking to the left, with the in- 
scription "GEORGIVS V REX ET IND:IMP.’ 

“The reverse shows the denomination and 
date of the year with ‘CANADA’ as the third 
line; the words and figures within a wreath of 
maple leaves, surmounted by a crown.” 

In this coinage the words DEI GRATIA 
were inadvertently omitted, but appeared 
again in 1912 by popular request in the shorter 
form DEI GRA and have continued to this 
day. The word CANADA appears on the 
reverse of the one cent coin for the first time. 

It will be noted from the descriptions given 
that Canada’s coinage has been of the same 
design, with the exception of the change in the 
Sovereigns, for nearly eighty years, and was 
without artistic development or any symbolical 
Canadian characteristics, aside from the wreath 
of maple leaves. 

The first official gold coins, British sovereigns, 
minted in Canada were struck at the Ottawa 
Mint in 1908. These coins were issued to the 
various depositors of bullion at the Mint in 
payment for the gold contained in their de- 
posits. The last sovereigns coined in Ottawa 
were in the year 1919. 

Two denominations of Canadian gold coins 
were first issued in the vear 1912. These coins 
were of ten dollar and five dollar denominations. 
The designs of the coins were: 

Ten Dollar For the obverse impression 
His Majesty's effigy, consisting of head and 
bust wearing the Imperial Crown, and the robe 
of State with the Collar of the Garter and 
looking to the left, with the inscription 
“GEORGIVS V DEI GRA:REX ET IND: 
IMP: and for the reverse a shield bearing the 
Arms of the Dominion of Canada within a 
wreath of maple leaves, surmounted by the in- 
scription “Canada”, and bearing underneath 
the words “Ten Dollars” with date of issue, 
with a graining upon the edge. 
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Provincial coins: 


1&2 20 cents, silver, Canada 1858 8&9 ‘scent, bronze, New Brunswick 1861 
3&4 1cent, bronze, Canada 1858 10 &1l 1 cent, bronze, Nova Scotia 1864 
5&6 20 cents, silver, New Brunswick 1862 12 16 cent, bronze, Nova Scotia 1861 


7 1 cent, bronze, New Brunswick 1864 13 & 14 lcent, bronze, Prince Edward Island 
1871 
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Five Dollar 
and inscription as the ten dollar, and for the 
reverse a shield bearing the Arms of the 
Dominion of Canada within a wreath of maple 


The same obverse impression 


leaves, surmounted by the inscription “Can- 
ada”, and bearing underneath the words “Five 
Dollars” with date of issue, with a graining 
upon the edge. 

The coins were struck in the years 1912, 1913 
and 1914, and the issue consisted of $3,480,360 
in ten dollar and $1,388,060 in five dollar 
denominations. None of these coins has been 
minted since 1914. 

The inscription on the reverse of the Cana- 
dian silver dollar, first issued in May 1935, 
bore a reference to the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the accession of His Majesty King 
George V, celebrated in that month. A new ob- 
verse design for dollars issued after 1935 was 
authorized by a Proclamation published in 
The Canada Gazette of 1st February 1936, the 
inscription being the same as on other Canadian 
coins, the dies used being prepared from the 
original master die supplied by the Royal Mint 
in 1911 and now used for the first time. 

Immediately after the death of George V, 
certain proposals were submitted to the Govern- 


ment in regard to obtaining new designs for the 


reverses of all Canadian subsidiary coins ex- 
cept the dollar. Attention was drawn to much 
adverse criticism of the current series and it 
was pointed out that the issue of coins with the 
effigy of the new Sovereign was a fitting op- 
portunity for making a change. An informal 
committee was given approval to advise the 
Minister of Finance in connection with the 
new designs. The committee drew up a memo- 
randum setting out the conditions of a proposed 
competition and suggesting a number of sub- 
jects for the consideration of artists, who were 
left free at the same time to choose any other 
subjects which might appeal to them indi- 
vidually. In response to the invitations sent 
out seventy-six drawings and one plaster model 
were received from twelve Canadian artists, 
and from these a selection was made by the 
committee for consideration by the Govern- 
ment but, none being found acceptable, it was 
then decided to commission six sculptors, who 
had already submitted drawings, to prepare 
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plaster models, assigning to each the subjects 
to be treated. At the same time it was decided 
to enlist the co-operation of Sir Robert John- 
son, Deputy Master and Comptroller of the 
Roval Mint, in obtaining sketch designs from 
one or two outstanding British artists special- 
izing in coin design. Soon a submission was 
made, for the consideration of the Government, 
of two plaster casts by Mr. Emanuel Hahn, 
R.C.A., of Toronto, and three sketches by 
Mr. G. Kruger Gray, whose medal and coin 
designs are known throughout the Common- 
wealth, with the recommendation that, with 
certain modifications, they be accepted for the 
new Canadian series of coins. The approval of 
the Government having been received, im- 
mediate steps were taken to have the models 
delivered at the earliest possible date to the 
Royal Mint, London, for preparation of the 
master die and punches. 

Meantime the design for the obverse of the 
coins, showing the king’s effigy and titles, had 
been approved by the Government, and the 
work of preparing the dies was well advanced, 
when the abdication of Edward VIII was an- 
nounced; authority was then given to continue 
to use the obverse bearing the effigy of George V, 
continuing to date the reverse “1936”, until 
dies bearing the effigy of George VI could be 
made available. 

The official description of the new designs of 
coins for issue in the year 1937 is: 

Fifty Cents Between Supporters the En- 
sign Armorial of Canada in a shield surmounted 
by the Royal Crown, “50 CENTS” above and 
“CANADA” below, with the date of the vear 
and a graining upon the edge. 

Twenty-five Cents A Caribou 
“25 CENTS” between the antlers, and sur- 
rounded by the word “CANADA” and the 
date of the year with a graining upon the edge. 

Ten Cents — A Fishing Schooner under sail, 
“CANADA” above and “10 CENTS” below, 
with the date of the year, and a graining upon 


head, 


the edge. 

Five Cents A Beaver; above “5 CENTS” 
between two maple leaves, and below “CAN- 
ADA” and the date of the year, with a plain 
edge. 


One Cent A Two-leaved Twig of Maple, 
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Types of Canadian coinage since Confederation: 
1&2 25 cents, silver 1870 
10 cents, silver 1870 
5 cents, silver 1870 
&6 1 cent, bronze 1876 
5 cents, silver 1902 
50 cents, silver 1902 
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G 5 cents, silver 1903 
10 &1l 1 cent, bronze 1908 
12 &13 1 cent, bronze 1911 


14 50 cents, silver 1911 
15 & 16 50 cents, silver 1912 
17 l cent, bronze 1920 


18 5 cents, nicke] 1922 
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First silver dollars and new series of coins 1937: 
I Silver dollar 1935 6 25 cents, silver 1937 
2 Silver dollar 1936 7 10 cents, silver 1937 
3 & 4 Silver dollar 1937 8 5 cents, nicke] 1937 
§ 50 cents, silver 1937 9 1 cent, bronze 1937 
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Dollar commemorating the visit of George VI to 
Canada in 1939. “Fide Suorum Regnat” is im- 
printed above the Parliament Buildings. 


“1 CENT” “CANADA” below, 
with the date of the year, and a plain edge. 
Official silver Canadian coins from 1858 until 


1919 were composed of 925 parts per thousand 


above, and 


pure silver and 75 parts copper. However, in 
1920 the price of silver rose to such an extent 
that the silver content of the coins was worth 
more than the face value and immediate steps 
were taken to lower the pure silver to 800 parts 
per thousand and 200 parts copper, this being 
the composition still in use. Sovereigns struck 
at the Ottawa Mint were of the same composi- 
tion as those minted in England, 91674 parts 
pure gold, 8344 parts copper. The Canadian 
ten dollar and five dollar coins were composed 
of 900 parts pure gold and 100 parts copper. 
The latter composition is the same as that 
used in the gold coins of the United States of 
America. 

Many Canadians have never seen the small 
silver five cent coin which was minted until 
1920. There was so much objection to this coin, 
owing to its small size, that a larger coin of the 


Right: 
1958. 
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British Columbia commemorative centennial dollar 


peices tonreal Dollar commemorating the entry of Newfoundland 
ie 


CANADIAN COINS 


same denomination but composed of pure 
nickel was struck in 1922 and, with the excep- 
tion of a few years during the last war, this 
coin is still made of the same metal. For several 
years during the war the five cent coin was 
made of bronze later changed to mild steel 
chromium-plated in order to conserve the 
supply of nickel. 

In 1920 the one cent coin, 


one inch in diameter, was reduced to 0.75 inch, 


which measured 


its present size. 
Prior to 1935, 
coin was issued, commemorative coins had not 
been struck by the Ottawa Mint. Since then, 
silver dollars have been coined com- 
memorating the Royal Visit in 1939, New- 
foundland’s entry into Confederation in 1949, 
the centenary of the gold rush in 1958 and the 
Columbia in 1958. A nickel 
1951 to com- 
“nickel” 


while it was a Swedish scientist who first suc- 


when the first silver dollar 


three 


centenary of British 
five cent coin was issued in 
memorate the isolation of the metal 


ceeded in isolating nickel from its ores, never- 
theless during the past fifty 
nickel has become predominantly a Canadian 
metal and it was thought befitting that action 
should be taken to issue a commemorative coin. 

In the first vear of operation the Ottawa 
Mint struck slightly over five million coins. 
The demand for coins in recent years has ex- 


years or more 


ceeded 100 million coins, on one occasion reach- 
ing 151 million pieces. The increased produc- 
tion has been made possible by a small en- 
largement of the building and the installation 
of modern high-speed minting machinery. 

In recent years Canadian coins have been 
greatly admired by numismatists in all parts of 
the world, the designs and workmanship having 
brought forth many favourable comments. 
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Whalers’ Island — South Georgia 


by STANLEY PATERSON 


= ISLAND (31 leagues long, 10 
wide, and of less value than the smallest farm- 
stead in England) was taken possession of for 
His Britannic Majesty, in whose honour it was 
named Georgia.” 

These words from the diary of Captain Cook 
on his circumnavigation of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent in 1775, mark the first bringing of the 
island of South Georgia to the notice of the 
world at large. And a brief notice it was. Cook 
at first thought he had discovered the con- 
tinent itself, which one or two other adventur- 
ous mariners had sighted before. He quickly 
discovered his mistake, however, and set sail 
for the Cape of Good Hope, leaving a per- 
manent record of his feelings by naming his 
last sight of land Cape Disappointment. The 
island then lapsed back into oblivion for the 
better part of a century an oblivion for 
which there were good reasons. 
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South Georgia Survey photographs 


Lying in the South Atlantic some 1,800 miles 
east of Cape Horn, South Georgia is a forbid- 
ding land of jagged peaks, rising as high as 
9,000 feet, from which great glaciers sweep 
down into the bays and fjords which form 
its treacherous shores. These shores may be 
shrouded in fog for days on end, or assaulted 
by the gales which can spring up in a matter 
of minutes. For this is the region of the “Furious 
Fifties” of sailing-ship days, of even more evil 
repute than the better known “Roaring For- 
ties’’ immediately to the north. 

“Not a tree was in sight, nor even a bush 
large enough to be made a tooth-pick” to 
quote once more the quaint phrases of Cook. 
Only the clumps of coarse tussock grass, which 
cover low-lying areas near the shore, provide 
any greenery to contrast with the sombre grey 
and black of the rocks, or the dazzling white of 
the snow. It is this tussock grass which provides 
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nesting grounds for thousands of albatrosses. 
Best known is the beautiful snow-white wander- 
ing albatross, but the smaller sooty albatross is 
an even more elegant performer in the air. Two 
or three other species are to be found as well. 

Among the tussock, too, the gregarious pen- 
guins the perky little Gentoo penguins and 
the larger and more pompous Kings — assemble 
to lay their eggs. Gregarious, too, but much 
less attractive, are the elephant seals which 
haul themselves on to the beaches, to sleep, 
fight, and rear their young, known as “‘pups”’. 
The seas surrounding this barren isle, however, 
are rich in the minute organisms known as 
plankton which, curiously enough, supply the 
food of the world’s largest mammals the 
whalebone whales. This is what first drew men 
to South Georgia, and only because of it is the 
island inhabited today. 

In what might be termed the Moby Dick 
era of whaling—the heroic age of sailing-ships 
and whale-hunting with hand-harpoons from 
small boats—the hunt was confined to the 
smaller sperm-whale. These whales, one of the 
few species having teeth, exist on a completely 
different diet. They are mainly found in the 
warmer waters, where in the old days most 
whaling was conducted. The Azores and the 
Cape Verdes, for instance, used to be famous 
whaling grounds. Some of these old-time 


whalers did penetrate as far south as South 


WHALERS’ ISLAND—SOUTH GEORGIA 


Georgia, however, and seals and even penguins 
were taken as well as whales. 

Traces of their operations may still be seen 
around the island the whale bones that still 
litter some of the beaches, an occasional broken 
try-pot in which oil was melted down over a 
fire, at least one old sailing-ship now a forlorn 
hulk upon the beach, and the little cemetery 
beside the shore at Grytviken where some of 
these old whalemen lie buried. Beside them 
rests one of the greatest of British explorers, 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, who died here in 1920 
on his way farther south. It is hard to imagine 
a more fitting resting place for him than this 
island which, four years earlier, had been the 
scene of one of his greatest exploits. 

When the members of his ill-fated Antarctic 
expedition were stranded by the loss of their 
ship at the mouth of the Weddell Sea, Shackle- 
ton, with a few companions set out In an open 
boat to make the 800-mile voyage to South 
Georgia to obtain help. By supreme seaman- 
ship and navigation, they finally reached the 
island, but had to land on the west coast. Then, 
exhausted and ill-equipped, they had to make 
a hazardous crossing of the island’s glaciers to 
reach a whaling station on the other coast. 
This feat is still talked about in South Georgia, 
and it was not until 1951 that a second crossing 
of the island was made. 

The modern era of whaling was ushered in by 


A whale-catcher in the bay at Grytviken, South Georgia. In the background is Mount Paget, the highest 
peak on the island. 











the invention of the harpoon gun by the Nor- 
wegian, Sven Foyn, about the turn of the cen- 
tury. This made possible the pursuit of those 
larger ““whalebone whales”, richer in oil, which 
make their home in the Antarctic seas. And it 
inaugurated the modern method of using a fleet 
of small, fast, whale-catchers making short 
forays from a central base to which the whales 
are towed back. In this era South Georgia came 
into its own as a base for these operations. The 
first whaling factory was established in 1904. 
At one time there were as many as six factories, 
but with the introduction of floating factories 


large 20,000-ton ships their number has 





brown. 


The whaling station at 
Leith Harbour, South 
Georgia. A line of whale- 
catchers can be seen in 
the left background. 


been reduced to three. One British company, 
one Norwegian, and one Argentinian, operate 
these. 

There can be no mistaking the location of the 
factories; three great smoke palls can be seen 
from far out al sea. And closer acquaintance 
does nothing to alter the impression that seldom 
has so much squalor been found in such im- 
pressive natural surroundings. The heart of a 
whaling station is the plan, a large wooden 
platform some fifty yards square, on which may 
be seen the chief flenser and his assistants en- 
gaged in the skilled but gory business of re- 
moving the outer blubber, which is then drag- 
ged up ramps to the boilers in the factory. 

One side of the plan slopes down to the sea; 
on the other three are the factory buildings, 
corrugated iron all, and generally in need of 
paint. Scattered about in unplanned confusion 
are the oil storage tanks and other buildings of 
the settlement, with a street inches deep in 
mud or melting snow, and perhaps one or two 
pigs rooting about among the rubbish. (These 
supply fresh meat for the men; they never eat 
whalemeat.) And over all is the unique and all- 
pervading smell of whale. Purely utilitarian 
settlements are these, yielding nothing to even 
the simplest graces of living. 

The great majority of the whalemen return 
home when the season ends on the last day of 
March; only a skeleton crew is left to “‘over- 
winter’. And during the six months of the 
whaling season there is little time for anything 
but work. The inevitable cinema caters for 


Young king penguins. In contrast to the black and 
white coats of the adults, theirs are fluffy and dark 

















































Flensers at work cut- 
ting up a whale. They 
remove the outer blub- 
ber. 


most and skiing interests a few, while the 
British element prefers football. For many, the 
main news item of the week, apart from the 
catch of whales, is the football results from 
home, heard over the radio on Saturday night. 
Leith 
reflect the tendency 


The names of two of the stations 
Harbour and Stromness 
throughout the world for men in far-off lands 
to use the place-names of home. These names 
indicate, too, the districts from which many of 
the Shetlands 


and the Scottish Lowlands. Place-names such 


the British whalemen come 


as Tonsberg Point and Holmestrand, illustrate 
the same trend among the Norwegians. The 
majority of these men hail from the Oslo Fjord 
region, where whaling is a long-standing tradi- 
tion in many families. 

The island’s seals represent too rich a source 
of oil to be neglected. But the killing is now 
strictly controlled, In striking contrast to 
whaling, sealing methods have scarcely changed 
since the days of last century. Having selected 
a likely beach, the sealers go ashore in their 
small flat-bottomed prams. These boats are 
well-suited to traversing the surf which always 
thunders on South Georgia’s shores. The ele- 
phant seals are driven down to the water's edge 
and shot and skinned there. This saves the men 
the trouble of moving the carcasses. The skins 
are then towed out to the waiting steamer 
through the surf, now dyed red with blood; 


while the remains of the seals are left on the 
beach to rot, or to be stripped by the maraud- 
ing skuas which make the island their home. 











The slaughter is restricted to male seals, and 


confined to three months of the vear. The is- 
land is divided into four regions, with sealing 
only permitted in one region each year. The 
smaller fur-seals, once killed in great numbers 
for their valuable pelts, are now completely 
protected, and though still few in numbers, now 
appear to be in no danger of extinction. 

Apart from the whalers, the population of 
South Georgia numbers not more than a score. 
At King Edward Point, near the Argentinian 
factory of Grytviken, lives the island’s ad- 
ministrator, the resident magistrate, represent- 
ing the Governor of the Falkland Islands, of 
which South Georgia is a dependency. The is- 
land also boasts two customs officers and a 
policeman, and, as reinforcement of the arm of 
the law, a gaol surely the most southerly in 
the world, and undoubtedly the least used. 
There is also a weather station, of supreme im- 
portance in this region of sudden weather 
changes, and a radio station. But these men, 
too, are only there because of the whaling, and 
should the whaling ever cease, their occupations 
would cease as well. 

It is hard to see any strategic importance for 
the island, although a solitary gun-emplace- 
ment, a relic of the war, still guards the en- 
trance to Leith Harbour. It appears unlikely 
that the island contains any valuable minerals. 
So, when men no longer hunt the whale, it 
seems probable that South Georgia will revert 
entirely to the seals and the birds, which have 
made their home there since time immemorial. 
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Boat Encampment on the river's Big B Bend. In fur-trading days this was a point of trans-shipment; boats came here from Fort Vancouver on the 
Lower Columbia and received goods transporied by pack train from Jasper House. The Columbia first flows in a northwesterly direction through 
the Rocky Mountain Trench and at Big Bend, its northernmost point, sweeps around the Selkirk Mountains. 


The Columbia River* 


FIFTY YEARS before Confederation the Co- 
lumbia River was one of the most important 
physical resources in western North America. 
It was a vital link in the annual route of the 
fur brigade which brought the pelts from the 
West to Montreal. For many years the Colum- 
bia River served as an artery of communication 
and trade and was so essential to the opening 
up of the West that it gave its name to the new 
colony that was created in British North 
America in 1858. 

The decline of the fur trade, the discovery of 
gold in the Fraser River, and the definition of 
the United States boundary on the 49th parallel 
diminished the importance of the Columbia 
River. Settlement and industrial development 
took place beyond the mountains to the west 
and the construction of the transcontinental 
railroads left virtually untouched this great 
river flowing to the south. Even the discovery 
of the Sullivan Mine near Kimberley did not 
*A sixteen-page feature article under the title ““The Columbia 


River Basin" was published in the August 1952 issue of the 
Journal 


Top left 

Columbia Lake, the source of the Columbia River. It was discovered 
by David Thompson during his explorations of the Columbia River 
system 1807-11. Proposals to direct the Kootenay River northwards 
into this lake are under study 


Bottom left 

Columbia Lake northwards to the outfall of the Columbia River. The 
lake is about ten miles long, and is at an elevation of 2,650 feet above 
sea level. In 1807 Thompson in the service of the North West Com- 
pany, founded the first trading post on the Columbia and four years 
later completed his survey of the river after travelling over 1,200 
miles from the source to the mouth 





Photographs by H. D. VON TIESENHAUSEN 
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Columbia Gardens, approximately 
five miles north of the United States 
border. The Columbia flows for 460 
miles through British Columbia be- 
fore it crosses the international 
boundary near Trail and enters the 
reservoir formed by Grand Coulee 
Dam. The economy in the Columbia 
Gardens area is centred around the 
smelting and refining operations of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 


ing Company of Canada Limited, 
located at Trail 


On its journey southward 
the Columbia widens into 
lake-like proportions. Upper 
and Lower Arrow Lakes as 
these widenings are called 
have a combined area of 148 
square miles and a total 
length of almost 100 miles 
This is the Lower Arrow 
Lake 














noticeably affect the Columbia River and local 
demands for electric power which accompanied 
industrial development were amply satisfied 
by the development of the short reach of the 
Kootenay River between Kootenay Lake and 
the Columbia itself. 

Today, more than one hundred and fifty 
years since David Thompson explored the 
Columbia River system, the Columbia River 
offers new and exciting possibilities. The grow- 
ing demands for power in British Columbia and 
in the Pacific North-West region of the United 
States have focused attention on the great 
potential hydro-electric resources of the Colum- 
bia River in Canada. It has been estimated that 
the water-power sites on the Columbia River 
in Canada could produce over three million 
horsepower. If the eastern reach of the Koo- 
tenay River from Canal Flats to the boundary 
were also developed and diverted to the 
Columbia River at Canal Flats, almost one 
million horsepower would be added. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


These figures, large though they are, do not 
measure the full potential of the Columbia 
River. The same storage reservoirs which would 
serve water-power development in Canada 
could also produce substantial power and flood 
control benefits downstream on the Columbia 
River in the United States. Both countries are 
well aware of the mutual benefits which could 
be achieved through co-operative development 
of the Columbia River in Canada and negotia- 
tions are at present under way which will 
undoubtedly lead to the construction of dams 
and storage reservoirs along the presently 
undisturbed reaches of the Columbia and 
Kootenay Rivers in Canada. 

The Columbia River, therefore, is facing im- 
mense changes in the near future. Man-made 
lakes along its length will not detract from the 
majestic scenery of the forests and mountains 
through which it flows, but will open new 
vistas of more placid waters, recreation and 
usefulness. 

























Both the men and wo- 
men of Ethiopia wear 
the shamma, a toga- 
like shawl. An Ethio- 
pian family. 


On Mule-Back Through 
Gurage in Ethiopia 


by WOLF LESLAU AND S. CHOJNACKI 


Foreword by Dr. E. S. Archibald 


, the expedition undertaken 
by Dr. Wolf Leslau and Mr. S. Chojnacki for 
the purpose of philological research in the 
dialects of the Gurage people was not geo- 
graphically extensive, it covered a district 
thoroughly typical of the whole country. The 
customs and habits of the people, as described 
here, are common to many areas of Ethiopia, 
so that the value of their observations is en- 
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Photographs by W. Leslau 


hanced by the fact that they apply to regions 
beyond those through which they travelled. 
The Gurage people are quite a distinct tribe 
and are noted for their industry. Their thatched 
houses are of much better construction than 
those in many other parts of Ethiopia; a small 
collection of these houses, representing no more 
than a family group, is termed a village. The 
people excel in weaving, pottery and woodwork. 











At the 1955 National Exhibition in Addis 
Ababa one of the finest displays was a Gurage 
village enclosed in a typical stockade, with all 
their most attractive handiwork set out on show. 

The men make excellent porters, and in the 
towns and cities they are dependable, indus- 
trious workers. The clothing worn is entirely 
of Ethiopian manufacture, though some of it is 
made in European style. Native wear for men 
consists of white or grey jodhpurs and jacket. 
Both men and women wear the shamma, a toga- 
like shawl. 

Their common bread cereal is known as fef, 
and oil seed crops, such as nug, are widely 
grown and used as basic foods. 

The small area of the Shoa province where 
these people live comprises a territory which 
was occupied by the Italians for five years until 
they were driven out westward by the 11th 
African Division of the British Army under 
General Cunningham, 1940-1. 

Many place names here have been changed 
over the years, which makes map references 
difficult. What the natives would regard as a 
town would appear as a village by our stand- 
ards, while to them a village would mean a col- 
lection of huts too small to be marked on any 
map. A large scale, up-to-date map is a neces- 


sity for studying this country. 
* + * 






The typical Gurage house is 
round, with a high thatched 
conical roof. There are no 
windows. ry 


ON MULE-BACK THROUGH GURAGE IN ETHIOPIA 


Gurage is a district in the province of Shoa 
to the south-west of Addis Ababa, the capital 
of Ethiopia. Until the nineteenth century it had 
its own kings and its own local administration, 
but it was conquered by Menelik II and be- 
came part of the Ethiopian empire. 

The Gurages were probably members of a 
military colony who came from the north and 
invaded the Cushite population to the south; 
in religion, they are Christian, Moslem, and 
pagan. Linguistically Gurage is the most fasci- 
nating region of Ethiopia. There are about 
twelve dialects, and as their frontiers have 
never been established, we decided to delimit, 
in the short time at our disposal, the linguistic 
frontiers of one of them, the dialect called Ejja. 
Taking advantage of the Easter vacation at 
the University College of Addis Ababa, we set 
out on our journey. 

Travelling south by car from Addis Ababa 
we arrived on 16 April 1954 in Wolkite, a 
thriving settlement of a hundred houses, noisy 
with the sing-song voices of traders, blaring car 
horns, bleating cattle, and the high-pitched 
voices of the population. Like most of the new 
towns in Ethiopia, Wolkite is smothered in 
eucalyptus trees. They are avery recent addition 
to the landscape as people told us that only a 
few years ago the thickest blue gum grove in 


the vicinity was just a bare hillside. 














As we planned to travel through the interior 


on mules, the organization of our caravan was 
the main order of business at Wolkite. Since 
the people of Wolkite keep mules for their own 
use, they are not willing to hire them out, but 
at last we secured two mules as mounts for our- 
selves and three pack-horses to carry our three 
boxes of food, a tent, sleeping bags, personal 
effects and research equipment. On leaving 
Wolkite we 


shores, covered with thick tropical growth, 


crossed the Wabi River, whose 


formed a picturesque background for some 
Gurage Moslems performing their evening de- 
votions. Riding by moonlight, we crossed a 
huge plain, until late that night we reached the 
village of Gubre where we were hospitably 
received. There for the first time we heard a 
hyena laugh; our mules were startled and 
evidently did not enjoy hearing this forlorn cry 
as it rang through the African night. In the 
morning we resumed our journey crossing the 
Magacca River and travelling through a plain 
of golden brown grass with some wild date 
palms. We were joined by an itinerant Gurage 
merchant, hurrying to reach the Friday market 
at Endeber. He carried his merchandise on his 
head, and told us that he made that trip be- 
tween Addis Ababa and Wolkite twice a month. 
After buying his wares at Addis Ababa, he 


The mule serves as a beast of burden in Gurage. 
The authors travelled from Wolkite into the interior 
on mule-back. 


Opposite page: 





Gurage homes and their surroundings are kept 
clean and well swept. This is a street in a village. 


brought them to Wolkite by bus and thence on 
his head to Endeber. 

The Gurages are hard working and make 
good merchants. Their country is so densely 
populated that they are forced to leave home 
and seek the commercial centres to become semi- 
skilled workmen. They have mastered the art 
of market gardening, and the fruit and vege- 
table trade is largely in their hands. As soon as 
they have saved enough money they return 
home to buy a piece of land, build a house on 
it, and marry. Often they return to the city to 
work, and in spite of this separation, both hus- 
bands and wives are renowned for fidelity. On 
the road we met a party of young men, laughing 
and gay, returning to their homes and wives for 
Easter, each carrying on his head boxes of gifts 
for his family. As we drew near Endeber the 
villages became more numerous. The circular 
huts were surrounded by ensette trees and 
coffee bushes; also we saw the typical African 
umbrella tree (Acacia abessinica) and the 
streams were bordered with luxuriant date 
palms. Endeber is a commercial centre with a 
busy market every Friday. At dawn people 
troop down the road carrying their merchandise 
on their heads or their backs unless they possess 
donkeys or mules. The women trot along gaily 
singing despite the loads on their heads. 


The Gurages are famed for their skill in 





From map drawn by Wolf Leslau and S. Chojnacki. For technical reasons diacritical 
signs on place names on map were not included in text. 











making pottery, which is often of high artistic 


value and is sold through the province; they 
also produce wickerwork and woodwork, beauti- 
ful in design and finish. Open-air tailor shops 
did a thriving business at Endeber. The whir- 
ring of sewing machines added an exotic if in- 
congruous touch to the atmosphere of this 
Coffee 


(tedj is fermented honeyed water) were cram- 


noisy town. houses and tedj shops, 
med with tired people drinking and gossiping. 

In Endeber we organized our caravan for the 
trip through Ejja. It took us nearly two days 
to hire the necessary mules, engage guides and 
We 
18 April at noon. Our party consisted of the two 
A mule 


prepare ourselves generally. started on 
of us, two guides and some muleteers. 
and a donkey were loaded with enough canned 
camp beds, sleeping 
Expert loading 


food for five days, a tent, 
bags and scientific equipment. 
of mules is of great importance on such a trip, 
as badly distributed loads can hamper an ex- 
reduce its speed. 
turned 


pedition and substantially 
Our young guide, Hailu, a schoolboy, 
out to be particularly valuable in this as well 
as other respects. He quickly grasped our idea 
of riding along the borders of the district and 
for two days guided us expertly along the south- 
ern and eastern limits of Ejja. 

out later, by following the 


As we found 


borders of Ejja, we had traced an ellipse of a 
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The 


shape of the district is ovoid. Its eastern part 


trail in the general east-west direction. 


consists of highlands reaching 10,400 feet; the 
centre of it comprises slopes falling rather 
abruptly to the plain situated to the west of 
the 


descended to 


We crossed this plain and then 
the River, 


crossed, and began to climb in a north-easterly 


area. 
Gotam which we 
direction. The plateau is cut by deep canyons 
which become raging torrents during the heavy 
rains, which leave characteristic red stains from 
the eroded soil. The villages are protected from 
the wind by coffee shrubs and also by the en- 
sette, or false banana, a tree of great value to 
the Gurages, who make bread from its roots, 
ropes and sacks from the leaf fibres, as well as 
cushions for their heads when carrying loads, 
and the pliant sections form wrapping material 
for butter or dough. The eucalyptus is plentiful 
enough to be used as firewood and also con- 
struction timber. Very tall date palms bloom 
along the streams and the zighba tree offers wel- 
come shade to travellers. 

We saw few birds. Crows, sparrows and red 
Bee- 
eaters (Meropis supercilious) and the paradise 
cut Their 
own jerky flight was the result of the irregular 


finches were seen around the villages. 


flycatcher (Tritea viridis) the air. 


darting of the insects on which they preyed. 
We also saw a jackal buzzard (Buteo rufuscus 
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Left: — Some of the 
people travel as far 
as twenty miles to 
sel] their produce at 
a market. A busy 
market scene. 


Below: — A com- 
pound in a Gurage 
village 





augur), as well as vultures, circling heavily high 
in the skies. 

The insect life appeared to be just as sparse. 
We found only a few specimens of Lepidoptera, 
the common cabbage butterfly (Pieris), several 
kinds of blues (Vanessa), and two types of 
rather common butterflies found throughout 
Ethiopia (Colias and Nymphalide families). 
Wasps were more numerous, especially Cryptus 
australis and Pompilius tamisceri. We observed 
that bees were found as much in the highest as 
in the lowest regions of Gurage. 

As we ascended the steep canyon wall 
Magacca was on our left and the Daquna 
Mountain on the right. The latter appeared to 
be an elongated hill stretching in the east-west 
direction, densely covered with trees. We were 
told that it was the highest mountain of the 
Chaha district. It did not look more than 
8,000 feet high and did not appear particularly 





impressive upon close inspection. 
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In an open-air tailor 
shop near the market 
place, two men oper- 
ate sewing machines. 


At two o'clock in the afternoon we stopped 
for rest and a meal in Yagandar village, where 
we met a party of Gurages who were bringing 
chickens to the Addis Ababa market. Each man 
carried a cage, about six feet by three on his 
head, containing about twenty chickens. The 
round trip with forty miles of rough walking 
and two bus rides brought the tradesmen a 
profit equivalent to $2.70 in American cur- 
rency. Truly the Gurages are an industrious 
people. 

We now started to climb a rocky ledge where 
we encountered bamboo thickets. Black crows 
(Corvus capensis) gathered in flocks for the 
night and a Cape raven (Corvus allicolis) 
accompanied us from this point onward dur- 
ing our stay in the highlands. 

Our itinerary led us along the dividing line 
between Ejja and its neighboring districts. 
During the first day we started our linguistic 
investigation in Yagambabe, the first village of 
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Ejja on the borderline of Chaha. Afterwards we 
followed the dividing line to Yoxat Manaso, 
where we left Ejja for Yafar, the nearest vil- 
lage in the Chaha district. We were asked by 
our guide to stop there overnight in his brother’s 
home. The owner was away in Addis Ababa, 
but his wife received us most hospitably. The 
fire was lit in our honour. It is customary in 
these parts to light the fire with a piece of 
timber actually forming a part of the house 
when guests arrive. 

The typical Gurage house is usually round, 
approximately eight metres in diameter, and 
supported in the centre by a tall pole. It is 
covered by a very high, conical, thatched roof. 
The walls and the roof are carefully finished; 
the straw is combed and cut evenly along the 
fringe. Doors are close fitting and made of good 
timber. They are the only openings since there 
are no windows in a Gurage hut. Houses serve 
as an abode both for people and their cattle. 
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Left: — The Fuga is a 
pagan member of a 
class that owns no Jand 
but hunts a great deal. 
This man is a Fuga 


Below: — Planting the 
false banana or ensette. 
It is used to protect vil- 
lages from the wind. 


Bottom right: — A wo- 
man selling drinks on 
the road. 











The right side of the house is reserved for 
cattle, with special stalls erected for calves and 
sheep. The left side constitutes the living and 
sleeping quarters for the family. This part is 
often divided into two a sort of bedroom- 
kitchen arrangement. The floor is covered with 
mats woven of bamboo slats. The bed stands 
are usually on a higher level than the floor and 
there is a special place set aside for boxes in 
which clothing is kept. Opposite the entrance 
to the house is an elaborate clay wall which 
protects the hearth. A battery of pots, jars and 
plates, all made of clay, decorate the walls. 
Gurage houses and their surroundings are 
very clean and well swept. Generally each 
family owns its own house. When the sons of 
the family reach manhood, their father builds 
them houses of their own. We saw small estates 
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of as many as three houses belonging to the 
same family. The building of a house is a kind 
of communal affair; a man builds his house 
with the help of all his neighbours and, in his 
turn, helps them build theirs. The wooden 
parts are fashioned out of eucalyptus and 
bamboo, and a great deal of dry grass is re- 
quired for the construction of the thatched 
roof. When someone intends to build a house, 
usually during the dry season, he chooses a 
suitable lot in the surrounding fields and marks 
it out. According to the custom, nobody is al- 
lowed to feed cattle or to take grass from 
this area. 

The Gurages appear to enjoy family life. The 
family bonds are enduring and children are 
very numerous. Thus the country is exceed- 


ingly densely populated and some villages 





cover considerable areas, over three miles in 
length. On the average, we encountered new 
villages at intervals of less than two miles. 

Our first evening was spent in a very pleasant 
fashion. Neighbours of our host dropped in to 
see us. Dr. Leslau had an interesting talk with 
them and read them Gurage songs and stories 
he had collected a few years earlier,’ which 
they received with great enthusiasm. After the 
evening's relaxation we retired to our cold and 
draughty tent. 

The wind was chilling when we set out next 
morning for the village of Yashura in the region 
of Ejja. Streams were abundant; fine horses and 
flocks of sheep could be seen everywhere; pota- 
toes, cabbages and barley grew abundantly and 
the fields echoed with the voices of the peasants 
ploughing with their bullock teams. Over the 
barley flew widow birds; the males had not yet 
assumed the gay plumage they would wear 
when the barley ripened and were only dis- 
tinguished by their yellow-tipped wings. Be- 
side the streams we saw yellow-billed ducks, 
seemingly unafraid of us, and also the hammer- 
cop, common to all Ethiopia, and some blue- 
winged geese. 

We continued our ascent to a region never 
visited by white people before. The houses 
were poor and small, the scarcity of food acute. 


' Ethiopic Documents: Gurage; in Viking Fund Publications in An- 
thropology, Vol. 14. New York, 1950 
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At the village of Abaro no single household 
could afford the luxury of offering us coffee, but 
a few grains were collected from various homes 
and coffee was prepared for us. We continued 
on until we reached Nudlam at the edge of the 
highland plateau, and at a height of 10,306 
feet we found a small pond with a veritable 
kingdom of yellow-billed ducks (Anas un- 
dulata), blue-winged geese, (Caynochen cyanop- 
terus), and waldrapps, (Comatibis eremita). 
With respect to the flora, we were in the alpine 
zone, and found ourselves in the middle of very 
wild country. 

After travelling for some time without en- 
countering any villages, we realized that we 
had lost our way. Some women whom we met 
told us that we were in Muher and that the 
district of Uriro was on our right. A small boy 
who was guarding cows offered to serve us as a 
guide. With his aid we recrossed the Magacca 
River and were soon again in Bozzabar, the 
frontier village of Ejja. 

The manner in which the children 
dressed in these parts drew our attention. 
Gurage adults, male and female, wear clothes 
which differ only slightly from those generally 
worn in Shoa. Children, on the other hand, 
until they are ten or so, wear nothing at all or 
only a most rudimentary covering. The small 
boy of Muher, for example, wears only a small 
hide tied round his neck with a string. He turns 
this single garment to the front or back as the 
direction of the wind dictates. 

By this time we had reached the altitude of 
10,400 feet and it was intensely cold. Our knees 
and fingers were almost frozen. 

That night we stopped at Danga, a half- 
Christian, half-Moslem village. The house of 
our new host was poor, yet he took out the 
customary piece of timber to make a good fire 
for us. Usually people in these parts do not use 
wood for their fires; they burn dried-up grasses 
and dung instead. 

The population of the region was pre- 
dominantly Moslem. Men wore skull-caps and 
women wound white turbans round their heads. 
On our way we noticed a man smoking a pipe 


were 


Two young Ethiopians with their sticks. 














so attractive that we offered to buy it. He sold 
it willingly, and our guides told us that the 
man was a Fuga, that is, one of a social class 
apart, who own no land but hunt a great deal 
and are pagans. We asked our guides, ““How do 
you recognize a Fuga ?”’ They answered, “Don’t 
you recognize whether someone is black or 
white ?” As there is no difference in colour be- 
tween a Fuga and non-Fuga, it must be their 
different 
that makes it so easy for the Gurages to pick 


social and occupational behaviour 


them out. 

We crossed the Magacca River at the village 
of Jazwawit, and then north- 
westerly. As the tribal division there did not 


proceeded 


follow the natural frontier, we had some diffi- 
culty in tracing our route, and it became in- 
creasingly evident that our guide had missed 
the way. We decided to turn south, where we 
rejoined the frontier and stopped to rest at 
the village of Yawombar in the house of our 
guide’s relatives. Later we continued on to 
Yawadiya, the chief village of Ejja, situated on 
a hill which dominates the whole area; it is 
under the protection of St. Michael to whom 
its church is dedicated. Our first act was to 
visit the shum Basa Iqwoster, who slowly read 
our letter of introduction, promised accom- 
modation for the night, and offered us a glass 
of anisette. The house we stayed in fortunately 
had no stand for cattle inside, but we found 
our host lying sick. We offered him some 
aspirin, which we hoped would persuade him 
to retire to his other house, but he merely stood 
in the doorway observing us. When we advised 
him to go to bed, he told us he felt much better. 
Curiosity was stronger than sickness. 

On leaving the village next morning we met 
a group of singing girls going to the yearly 
festival of Waq, the main deity of the Gurage 
pagans, whose house was on the mountain 
Wogapacha. All the way up the mountain men 
and women sang and danced, bringing gifts of 
honey, cotton material and young bulls. These 
were offered to the female representative of 
Waq on earth, who appeared amidst great 
jubilations at the threshold of her house. A 


A group of women singing as they walk. 
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curious part of the ceremony was a frantic 
horse race. 

We continued our way to the village of 
Samanna, and saw a flock of Abyssinian ground 
horn-bills (Sucorvus abyssinicus). Now we fol- 
lowed the frontier line between Ejja and Aklil 
till we reached the Wabi River where the region 
of Ejja ended. On the opposite side of the river 
was the region of Qabena. We spent the night 
in the house of our guide, but it proved to be 
very hot and full of cockroaches, and we were 
glad to leave next morning bright and early. 
Even our guides and muleteers needed no 
prodding; the mules were quickly loaded and 
in twenty minutes we reached the village of 
Aduma, where Ejja borders Chaha. The land- 
scape changed and we rode through rich, large, 
densely populated villages, most of which have 
open-air weavers’ workshops, though the cot- 
ton has to be imported as it does not grow in 
western Gurage. After a rest at the village of 
Muta, we crossed a large canyon and climbed 
up to the village of Yindasqwaya. From this 
point the vegetation along the Magacca River 
was luxuriant and there were several small 
waterfalls over the basalt rocks. Home was 
near and everyone accelerated the march. We 
crossed the Magacca again at Yagambabe and 
so brought to conclusion our expedition round 


Ejja after a fascinating trip of five days. 




















Pictures of the 
Provinces—AVI 


This angler is trying his luck in the Red Deer River near the Nordegg 
Forestry Road, close to the terminus of the Canadian National Railway 
line at Brazeau. This river rises in the Rockies and flows across central 
Alberta till it joins the South Saskatchewan River, just east of the 
Provincial boundary. In its course of 385 miles it passes through the 
badlands where dinosaur remains have been the object of many scien- 
tific expeditions since the 1880s. The rivers of Alberta are valuable for 
sporting and commercial fishing alike, as wellas being swift enough for 


the development of water-power. 
Alberta Government photograph 





Lake Louise, in Banff National Park, is known as the gem of the Rockies. It is thirty-five miles north-west 
of Banff, near the junction of the Banff-Jasper highway, and lies at an altitude of 5,050 feet. It was named 
by the surveyors of the Canadian Pacific Railway after Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria, and 
wife of the then Governor General of Canada, the Marquis of Lorne (1878-1883). Of the scenic areas set 
aside by the Dominion Government as National Parks, more than half the total is located in Alberta, and 
amongst all this wealth of natural beauty, most tourists agree that Lake Louise reigns supreme. 


C.P.R. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


A. P. Williams (Canadian Coins 
was Master of the Royal Canadia 
Mint from 1954 until his retirement 
in February of this vear. During 
almost fifty years at the Mint Mr 
Williams has seen many changes. He 
entered the of the Mint ix 
1909 when it was the Ottawa Branel 
of the Royal Mint of London. 


* * * 


service 


* Islan 


native of 


Stanley Paterson (Whalers 

South 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and a graduat 
of the university there. After working 
as a statistician in the United King. 


Georgia) is a 


dom he spent a vear in Greenland as 
a member of the British North Green. 
land Expedition; in 1955-6 he spent 
eight months in South 
member of the South Georgia Survey 


* * * 


Georgia as 4 


Tiesenhausen (7h 


H. D. 


Columbia 


von 
came to Canad; 


1951. 
Vancouver he 


River 
from Germany in From his 
has mad 
extensive trips in British Columbis 
with his camera. 


* * * 


Wolf Leslau and 8. Chojnacki (0 
Mule-Back Through Gurage in Ethio- 
pia) made the trip they describe i 
this article in 1954; at the time Dr 
Leslau was visiting professor at the 
University College of Addis Ababa 
and Mr. Chojnacki was librarian at 
the University College. Dr. Leslau is 
presently undertaking another re. 
search trip to Ethiopia and plans t 
spend the coming semester in Addis 
Ababa. Dr. E. S. Archibald, whe 
writes the foreword to this article, 
was formerly an adviser to the Em- 


peror of Ethiopia. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Haida Carvers in Argillite 
by Marius Barbeau 


(National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa $3.00) 


The National Museum of Canada 
has published this most valuabk 
volume, the second dealing with 
Haida Art. It is listed as Bulletin 159, 
Anthropological Series. Its empha sis 
is not on myths and legends, as was 
the case with the first one by the sare 
author, but rather on the artisans 
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Saving Time... 


This is the age of speed... we 
find it in travel... in new manu- 
facturing processes . . . in “paper 
work”. .. and in a multitude of 
ways to get things done faster... 
and better. In most cases saving 
time can be an advantage, but 
there are exceptions. One excep- 
tion is the planning of an invest- 
ment program. Here, too much 
speed might be harmful. To 
prepare an investment program 
suited to your needs requires 


careful planning. 


Because each person’s require- 
ments are different, investment 
becomes a personal matter, a 
matter which should only be dealt 
with carefully and, preferably 
with the help of experienced 


pec yple. 


Providing investment advice 
is an important part of our busi- 
ness. [f you would like us to help 
vou design an investment pro- 
cram... or to select securities 
for your present program, we may 
be able to save time for you but, 
more important, we think we can 


help you do a better job. 


Experienced people in each 
of our offices will be happy to 
discuss your investment 
problems with you in person, 
or by mail, whichever is more 


convenient to you. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
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themselves and descriptions of their 
work. There are several hundred 
illustrations. 

At the start, we are informed that 
the white man in Alaska and on the 
Pacific Coast, after 1741, did not 
smother the vitality of the Mongo- 
lian-like tribes of this area as is 
generally supposed. On the contrary 
the natives were infused with new 
ambitions and inventiveness. They 
evolved craftsmanship in an art “that 
is well-nigh unsurpassed in North 
America, if not elsewhere as well.” 
It was after 1785, when the sea-otter 
was so ruthlessly hunted by white 
traders that it was threatened with 
extinction, that the Connehaw (spel- 
led variously) more than any other 
Haida Indian chiefs, began to create 
an art that “imparted a fateful turn 
to the arts and activities of their own 
people.” This means that Indian car- 
vings are not hundreds of years old, 
as many so-called authorities claim, 
but scarcely one hundred. The Hai- 
da’s famous flute carver, George 
Gunya, died only in 1880. 

The names of many expert carvers, 
and frequently descriptions of their 
work, are found in journals written 
by fur-traders and sea-captains com- 
manding whalers. Axel Rasmussen 
must have mentioned Haida artists 
for he made quite a collection of 
their pieces. 

There are chapters on 
chests, boxes, miniature houses (mod- 
els of Haida houses), and totems, also 
stvlized animals. There are biogra- 
phies of Haida carvers, particularly 
that of Charlie Edensaw, (called 
Noise-in-the-House by his own peo- 
ple), the best-known and only pro- 
fessional carver in the North Pacific. 
He was born in 1838, a few years after 
the Hudson’s Bay Company estab- 
lished its earliest post on the 
coast at Fort Simpson. He specialized 
in argillite and silver and his output 
was abundant for he gave all his time 
to carving, while many of his con- 
temporaries fished, hunted and _ oc- 
cupied themselves in various other 
ways, carving only part-time. He was 
an individualist and his work was not 
limited to tribal or traditional themes. 
For the rest, it might be said that 
Dr. Barbeau’s enthusiasm and high 
regard for a comparatively little- 
known and primitive art infects the 
reader, who although not going quite 
so far as to compare Haida carvers 
with artists of a culture more familiar 
to us, yet opens up new vistas of 
appreciation for creative art in its 
truest sense. Mapce Macpetu 
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Mrs. Madge Macbeth has published 
more than seventeen books, and written 
hundreds of feature articles on her 
varied travels. 
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Trailmaker 
The Story of Alexander Mackenzie 
by Richard S. Lambert 
(McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto, $2.95) 


This true adventure story cannot 
fail to enthrall adults and youngsters 
alike. Many older readers will re- 
member something of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s explorations, first to the 
Arctic and then to the Pacific, which 
are here described so graphically and 
vividly that the sensitive reader ac- 
tually feels a sense of exhaustion fol- 
lowing the party along their thorny 
path to success. 

Mackenzie was born in Scotland, 
emigrated to Canada at an early age 
and became a professional fur trader. 
This was his business, but exploration 
was not only a hobby but a passion. 
He explored at his own risk and his 
own expense, unlike Samuel Hearne 
and Sir John Franklin who were 
backed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and by the British Government 
respectively. ““When Franklin was 
lost in the Arctic, the search for him 
went on for more than sixteen years. 
No one would have searched for Mac- 
kenzie had he failed to return.”’ His 
food consisted of dried pemmican and 
whatever game he could obtain. His 
fires were kindled with flint and 
tinder. His only medicine was a bottle 
of cough syrup. 

Mackenzie was sent from the East 
to Athabasca to join the embittered 
and violent-tempered Peter Pond in 
trade with the Indians. There were 
three fur trading companies operating 
in the west; the powerful Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the equally powerful 
North West Company and a smaller 
outfit belonging to Gregory and 
Macleod. Pond was an employee of 
the North West Company. 

Gregory and Macleod built a post 
near his own and they intercepted 
Indians who would normally have 
traded with Pond. In a rage one day, 
Pond told Péché, his second in com- 
mand, that the encroachment on the 
North West’s preserves must be stop- 
ped at any price. Péché killed John 
Ross and though Pond was absent 
from his post at the time, he was held 
responsible for the murder and had 
to face trial in Montreal. 

Meanwhile, he and Mackenzie be- 
came friends. Both were explorers by 
nature. Pond showed Mackenzie a 
map he had drawn, and bitterly de- 
clared that no one was interested in 
the vast and fabulously wealthy 
land to the north and west. He came 
near giving the map with its priceless 
information to the Russians, but 
instead, he presented the map to 
Mackenzie. ““Trade farming. . . 
people,” mused the old map-maker. 
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If we can bring them here, you and 
will have helped change the face of 
he world. And all through that scrap 
{ paper—my map.” 

Going to Grand Portage with the 
uson’s pelts, Mackenzie could hard- 
‘ wait to tell the traders about his 
avels to Lake Athabasca and Great 
ave Lake. No one, however, was 
ore than mildly interested.’’ Where 
re the furs ?”” he was asked. “‘Never 
sind about finding oil and learning 
bout the Eskimoes. Where are the 
irs ?”” 
Alex Mackenzie went to London 
» study mathematics and astronomy 
ad to buy the best equipment avail- 
ble (he had only had a quadrant and 
watch to guide him before), in pre- 
aration for his journey to the West- 
n Sea. In the spring of 1792, he com- 
leted his studies and was ready to 
turn to Fort Chipweyan and make 
is dream come true. 

From this time forward, the story 
nfolds itself through a series of great 
ifficulties and disasters. Guides were 
nreliable and deserted at crucial 
ints. Indians were often hostile, or 
friendly, stole what they could from 
e voyageurs. Their canoe was 
amaged so often it became useless 
nd a march had to be made overland. 
ood ran short. There was little game. 
ven the half-breeds who had set out 
ithusiastically lost heart and clam- 
ured to go home. But Mackenzie 
ept on doggedly. He was the first 
splorer to penetrate the Rocky 
fountain barrier, and his historic 
xploit was a forecast of the extension 
f British North America from sea 
) sea. 

In a leaky craft borrowed from un- 
tiendly Indians, Mackenzie came on 
th July 1793 into a bay and smelled 
ve sea. In the distance, seals, por- 
jises and sea otters were playing and 
he traveller knew that at last he had 
ached his goal—the Pacific Ocean. 
e had journeyed seventy-two days 
nd it took thirty-six more to return 
) the post he had established on the 
eace River. 

He never returned to the scene of 
is triumph. Only thirty years old, he 
ad suffered greatly and the swelling 
f his ankles warned him that his 
tothe days were over. Although 
riting was difficult for him, he pub- 
shed in 1801, Voyages to the Frozen 
nd Pacific Oceans. The book’s success 
rought its author a knighthood, con- 
rred by King George III. But his 
sploring days were over and in 1820 
e died from a disease contracted 
uring his westward journey, and 
as buried at Avoch, Scotland. One 
{ the many monuments erected to 
is memory reads: “Sir Alexander 
luckenzie, the first white man to 
ross the Rocky Mountains and reach 










y 





the Pacific Coast, passed this spot 
(Fort George) west bound, in his 
canoe with his nine companions, on 
the 19th of June, 1793.” 

MapGce Macseru. 


Mrs. Madge Macbeth has published 
more than seventeen books, and written 
hundreds of feature articles on her 
varied travels. 


This is British Columbia 
by Ken Liddell 


(The Ryerson Press, Toronto, $4.00) 


This is British Columbia is an 
historical travelogue based upon a 
4,000-mile trip through the province 
sponsored by The Calgary Herald. The 
background is a generalized history 
of British Columbia garnered from 
twenty cited references; the fore- 
ground is enlivened by pictures of 
people and events as described by 
local “old-timers”. 

The two-and-one-half-page preface 
gives the only co-ordinated historical 
account. The aborigines are discreetly 
unmentioned, as their story is too 
long, too complicated and as yet too 
little known for such a book as this. 
On the other hand doubtful conclu- 
sions of early Asiatic contacts are 
based on “Chinese coins of 2,000 B.C. 


(Continued on page XI) 
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unearthed by miners at Cassiar, and 
Buddhist ceremonial dishes found 
under great trees at Telegraph 
Creek”, and ““Hebraic words detected 
in every native language West of the 
Rockies, and a hint of their dress in 
some of the ceremonial headgear of 
Coast tribes which is reminiscent of 
that of Jewish priests.” The authority 
| for these statements is not given. Old 
Chinese coins doubtless came to 
America with the Chinese gold- 
diggers, who were unbelievably active 
in exploration and mining. The 
“Hebraic” words and “Jewish’’-like 
head gear are not accepted by ranking 
anthropologists. 

| The Provinces sub-divided into 
eight districts Under East Kootenay 
district, overweighted with twelve 
chapters, the discovery and develop- 
ment of its mines, principally coal, 
the Fernie fire, a hunt for elephants 
escaped from a circus at Cranbrook 
in 1924, and the one-man attempt in 
the eighties to build a boat canal 
between the head-waters of the Co- 
lumbia and Kootenay rivers (whence 
the name Canal Flats) are principa 
topics. 

The West Kootenay topics includ 
| the driving of the last spike of th 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Craigel- 
lachie 7 November, 1885, mining 
| booms in the Slocan and Boundarn 
camps, and stern wheelers on the 
Arrow Lakes. 

The Kettle, Similkameen and Oka 
| nagan Valleys, deals colourfully wit! 
the development of Grand Forks an 
Greenwood with their smelters, the 
Okanagan fruit belt with the mythica 
“Ogopogo” in Kootenay Lake, along 
with stern-wheelers and rattle-snakes 

South Central British Columbia 

Starting with the Overlanders an 
the part they played in Kamloops 
and neighbouring valleys, the stor 
drifts to the twenty-eight camels 
which were unsuccessfully introduce 
into the Cariboo country by Frank 
Laumeister about 1860 to transport 
supplies to the placer mines @ 
Barkerville. 

The Peace River Block, in te 
pages, brings the reader down fron 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, its dis 
coverer in 1793, through the perioé 
of the building of the police trail t 
the Yukon (1897-98) which was 
| followed in general location by the 
Alaskan Road in 1942-43, to the 
present day with the Hart Highway 
The Pacific Great Eastern Raiiwa: 
end the oil and gas pipe-lines taking 
new found riches to the populate 
centres of the province. 

North Central British Columbu 
describes McBride, Williams Lak 
Quesnel, Prince George, Vanderhoo! 
Burns Lake and Smithers in chapter 
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hea led The Hart Highway, Tidewater 
Totems and the Cariboo Country. 


an 
Th: last title deals briefly but inter- 
estingly with Gold Rush days and 
the cattle ranchers, ancient and 
mo lern. 

The Lower Mainland with the 
cenires, Hope, Chilliwack, Agassiz, 
Harrison Hot Springs, Langley is 


covered in three chapters. 


The Fraser Canyon section re- 
counts the Gold Rush of 1858, the 
canvon road started by the Royal 


Engineers, and the building of towns 
and railroads down to the present. 
Down to the Delta deals with the 
settlement of the land, lumbering, 
fishing, a description of the old 
capital Fort Langley, and the mythi- 


cal “Sasquatch” of the mountains 
around Harrison. 

Gateway to the Orient describes 
Vancouver: the founding of Gas 


Town in 1867, the incorporation of 
the city as Granville 6 April 1886, and 
its destruction by fire two months 
later. The Marpole Kitchen Midden 
s described from records now super- 
seded. The age of the earliest remains 
s greater than the 2,000 years re- 
corded and no long-headed type of 
native has been established. The 
custom of binding the heads of infants 
produced very anomalous results. 

Vancouver Island The finding 
and mining of coal at Nanaimo 
starting in 1852) opens the account, 
which deals also with the settlement 
of Saltspring Island and Mayne 
Island of the Gulf Island Group, 
sport fishing, and Brother XII’s 
mysterious occult colony established 
near Nanaimo in the late twenties, 
and long since extinct. 

Farewell, over Tea and Crumpets 
closes the book. This is a mixed ac- 
count of Victoria past and present, its 
“Old English Cloak”, skvylarks, James 





Douglas, Rudyard Kipling, the coal 
barons Robert and James Dunsmuir 
and their respective castles Craig- 
darroch (now school-board offices) 
and Hatley Park (now the College of 
Royal Roads), Butchart Gardens, 
Beacon Hill Park, “Bride Ships,” 


Judge Matthew Baillie Begbie, the 
Union Club, the Empress Hotel, 


Esquimalt, with its Maritime Museum 
of British Columbia, the tallest totem 
pole in the world — they are all there; 
but the reader would not recognize 
from this scramble of anachronisms 
the capital of the province. whose 
beautiful Parliament Buildings are 
not even mentioned. 

In conclusion This is British Co- 
lumbia is a beautiful printed and 
illustrated story of the province, 
written tersely with emphasis on 
news items, ancient or modern. The 
viewpoint is that of a newspaper man 

(Continued on page XIII) 
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only hardship 
and hunger 


This is Do Thi Lan, Vietnamese, age 6. 
A timid, gentle child, she knows 
only hardship and want. Her parents 
fled the bloody war in the north in 
search for freedom, joining the 
hordes of refugees on the painful trek 
southward. Arriving in Saigon, 

the father soon lost his life from TB, 
leaving his wife, little Lan and an 
infant now aged 2. The mother, old 
before her years, earns 40 cents a 
day, hardly enough to keep them 
alive. They share a one-room lodging 
in poverty unknown in the western 
world. Blinded by tears of despair, 
heartsick with loss of hope, the 
mother watches her children go to 
bed at night with hunger and distress. 
Won't you help little Lan or a 

child like her? Your help will also 
mean help to the entire litile 

family ... your help today means 
their hope for tomorrow. 


can help these children by becoming 
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from the Prairie Provinces. It is of 
special interest to the arm-chairf 
reader. M. Y. WiLiiaMs 


Dr. M. Y. Williams was formerly 
head of the Department of geology and 
geography at the University of British 
Columbia and was also the geological 
survey of Canada. 


* * * 


Journey North 
by Mena Orford 


(McClelland and Stewart Limited, 
Toronto. $3.50) 


This is a straightforward account 
of daily life and living conditions for 
those women who accompany their 
husbands into the high latitudes 
When Mrs. Orford’s husband ob- 
tained a two-year appointment as 
medical officer at Panuk on the east 
coast of Baffin Island, she and her 
two little girls set out with him north- 
ward in the icebreaker .Vanook which 
visits that station once a vear to bring 
supplies, fresh food and mail. The 
residence allotted to the doctor's 
family was utterly primitive, and the 
only water supply was melted snow 
Gradually Mrs. Orford learned how 
to tackle housekeeping from a new 
angle with the constant help and 
service of a most competent Eskimo 
and his wife; this couple seemed abk 
to turn a willing hand to every domes 
tic circumstance both indoors and 
out. If language was at first a barrier 
to Mrs. Orford, it was none at all t 
her children. They picked up the 
strange words as only small children 
can, made friends with everybod) 
and were readily welcome in all the 
Eskimo tents; they adapted them- 
selves perfectly to arctic life and 
learnt how to build an igloo, how to 
trap the arctic fox, and how to play 
happily with a captured polar bear 
cub. 

The tranquillity and desolate beau- 
ty of the country made a strong ap- 
peal to Mrs. Orford during the months 
of daylight, and she is full of praise 
for the happy placid nature of the 
Eskimo people and their unfailing 
helpfulness on all occasions. Her ap- 
preciation increased as she gradually 
mastered the language and was able 
to talk freely with them. 

An excellent vignette is given of the 
little fifteen-bed hospital with its 
staff of two more-than-efficient nurses 
Since the one doctor was often awa) 
on distant patrols with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police officer, the 
nurses had to be a good deal more 


| than efficient. Their stiff manner at 
| first repelled Mrs. Orford but later 





she learned to admire their sterling 
qualities, and was glad to enter the 
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hospital herself for the birth of her 
thir! child, the first white child to be 
bor: at Panuk. The character sket- 
che. of the man who ran the trading 
store and of the police officer are both 
excellent, and as in the case of the 
hospital staff, none but characters of 
the most sterling worth can usefully 
survive in that cruelly bleak land. 

Terrible as the initial difficulties of 
homemaking had been, Mrs. Orford 
was glad when the two-year appoint- 
ment stretched into four and she sadly 
regretted leaving that beautiful yet 

mesome landscape, the desolate 
fiord, and the friendly people, when 
it last the time came for the family 
to return to the civilized life at Ed- 
monton., SYLVIA SEELEY 
- * * 
The Future Supply of Oil and Gas 
by Bruce C. Netschert 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 

Baltimore, $3.00) 

If the reader of this book is in a 
hurry, he can quickly establish that 
the United States and adjacent con- 
tinental shelf contain a future supply 
f oil and gas on the order of 500 bil- 
ion barrels of oil and 1.2 quadrillion 
cubic feet of natural gas. If the reader, 
however, has a real thirst for petro- 
leum facts and figures and the pa- 
tience to plod through this thesis- 
styled work, he may find rewards in 
the meticulous assembly of oil and 
gas data designed to corroborate the 
uthor’s conclusions on the dust- 
over. 

Mr. Netschert quotes the estimates 
f many authorities on the subject 
ff United States oil and gas reserves, 
examines, accepts or rejects some of 
these projections, and goes on to work 





out his own estimates within a frame- 
work of known or anticipated eco- 
nomic, technological, and geological 
lactors. 

The author is a research associate 
n the energy and minerals area for 
Resources for the Future, Incor- 
porated, and is well qualified to write 
ibout the future of oil and gas in the 
United States. He undoubtedly per- 
forms adequately the task he set out 
to do: to measure the supplies of these 
fuels through to the vear 1975. 

The book does that and no more. 
One could wish that the study had 
gone on to examine some of the pro- 
blems currently troubling the oil in- 
dustry on this continent. Also, Mr. 
Netschert’s views on United States 
mport policies*and world supply- 
lemand relationship would have been 
of interest. These matters unfor- 
tunately are outside the intended 
scope of this book. Rosertr Tyre. 

Mr. Robert Tyre is Director of Pub- 
leity for Saskatchewan’s Industrial 
Development Office. 





Give yourself the pleasure of a ski trip 
to La Province de Québec where every 
hour of the Skier’s days is full of joy. 
Dependable snow conditions, bright 
clear sunshine, dry healthy atmosphere. 
Ski slopes for all, lifts, well-marked 


trails. And you will be 
welcomed with truly 
French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 
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To help plen your trip, write 
today for your free booklet 
“SKI IN LA PROVINCE DE 
QUEBEC”. Address: Provincial € 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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CIGARETTES 


joes MILDNESS 
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2000 sec: 


f 


freeze it on film 
with 


MINOLTA V2 


World’s fastest Between-lens shutter—I / 2000 sec! 
Stops the fastest action cold...makes action photography 
easy, even at close range and across your field of vision, 
with sharp, clear results. 
Specially designed lens—Rokkor PF 45 mm. f/2 6-element. 
12 shutter speeds: B, 1—1/2000 sec. Automatic parallax 
correction. $99.95 


Minolta SR-2 
SINGLE-LENS REFLEX 
—one-stroke ac- 
tion, automatic 
diaphragm, _ins- 
tant mirror return, 
Rokkor 55 mm, 
#/1.8  interchan- 
geable_ lens. 
Speeds: B-1/ 1000 
sec. 


$249.50 


Minolta 
Autocord 
Automatic 2% x 
2% twin lens 
reflex with fresnel 
viewer. 


$99.50 


Minolta 
“a 1 6" 


Sub-miniature 16 
mm. camera with 
2 close-up lenses 


and case. » 4 
$39.95 . GF 
in colors— $42.95 sy a 


~---------------+ --------------- 


Minolta 
Autowide 
35 mm. £/2.8 
wide angle lens 
and coupled exe 
posure meter, 


$89.50 


(Canadian Distributors — Anglophoto Ltd.) 


SEE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER— 
HE’LL GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


THE CANADIAN CURLING CHAMPIONSHIP PLA 
orrs, thrilling climax to a season of pla 
over 250,000 curlers in rinks from coast 


coast. 


beagram 
tells the Work 
about Canada 


The advertisement on the facing pag 
is one of a series now being publis 
by The House of Seagram in magazit 
circulating throughout the world. Fr 
such advertisements the people 
many lands have come to know Canag 
better... from her love of gent 
sport, such as curling, to her renown 
cultural achievements and her gré 
traditions. 

Over the years, 


ing abroad, The House of Seagram 


through its advert 


continually told the people of ot 


lands about our many distinctive 


and achievemen 


Seagram has alwa 


Canadian customs 

The House of 
believed that, in addition to promoti 
its own products in foreign marke 
promoting the reputation abroad of 
Canadian products is in the be 
interests of every Canadian. 

These world-wide advertising cam 
paigns help unfold the story of t 
Canadian people and their use of t 
rich natural resources of this favouré 
land ...an inspiring narrative of of 
great and growing nation. 


WILLIAM WINTER, R.C.A. O.S.A 

Born in Winnipeg, studied 

at the Winnipeg School of 

Art, now devotes his time - 

to painting with emphasis + 

on the Canadian scene and 

the life of the people. His 

work has been acquired by 

many public galleries and museums as wé 
as many private collectors. 





For reprints of this painting, suitable for 
framing, write: The House of Seagram, 
1430 Peel St., Montreal, P.O. 





